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ABSTRACT 



This study examined professional development offered in 
South Carolina, how it was offered, support given to implement skills 
acquired from professional development, and how professional development 
enhanced academic goals outlined in district and school strategic plans. The 
paper describes characteristics of high quality professional development 
(e.g., focus on rigorous content knowledge and content-specific instructional 
practices, teacher and principal engagement as active learners and problem 
solvers, and content derived from research and examples of best practice) . 

The study involved surveys of 3,250 educators, case studies of professional 
development in 10 school districts, interviews with State Department of 
Education staff, and review of documents on state professional development 
programs and policies. While many teachers believed the professional 
development available to them was worthwhile, it missed the mark for many 
others. Though teachers and principals did not give professional development 
very high marks, many schools and districts were reasonably positive 
environments for it. Respondents did not have enough time to take advantage 
of what they learned in professional development. State and local level 
professional development were primarily supply- driven . Locally, professional 
development was fragmented. Recommendations for improving professional 
development quality are included. Two appendixes present research design, 
methodology, and survey instruments. (SM) 
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Introduction 



Increasingly, policymakers, practitioners, and researchers agree that the professional 
development of teachers, principals, and other educators is the cornerstone of successful education 
reform. The introduction of rigorous standards for student learning and the assessments necessary to 
measure mastery of these standards require teachers to have thorough knowledge of content and to be 
able to draw on a broad repertoire of instructional strategies to help all students meet the standards. 
New models for comprehensive school reforms require teachers, principals, and school staff to assume 
challenging new roles as they transform their schools. For some teachers and principals, the new roles 
require extending their current knowledge and skills to incorporate new information and practices. For 
others, the challenges posed by the new roles are much more daunting. These educators may require 
considerable help in merely shoring up weak mastery of content and basic instructional skills. They 
require even more help in mastering more complex content and sophisticated instructional practices 
associated with standards-based reforms and the management strategies necessary to support them. 
Many schools and districts also employ large numbers of new teachers who may require help in 
learning the basics of their new jobs as well as the complex roles they will take on as they gain 
experience. For all of these reasons, professional development has emerged as one of the most 
important policy and program issues of the decade. 

In 1998, the South Carolina legislature passed the Education Accountability Act (EAA), which 
affirms the legislature's commitment to high-quality education for all of South Carolina's children. 

This legislation also affirms the legislature's recognition that the professional development of teachers, 
principals, and other educators is essential to efforts to improve education. Passage of the EAA puts 
South Carolina at the forefront of states that are setting policies that link education reform, 
accountability, and professional development. As implementation of the key provisions of the EAA 
proceeds, the convergence of programs and policies provides enormous opportunities for sweeping 
reforms in schools and classrooms across the state. The convergence also presents real challenges. In 
the area of professional development, the challenges include creating and maintaining the high-quality 
professional learning opportunities envisioned in the statutes and ensuring that these activities focus on 
the rigorous new standards and the accountability system that accompanies them. 

As part of the larger strategy to improve professional development as a component of 
comprehensive education reform, section 59-18-1930 of the EAA charges the South Carolina Education 
Oversight Committee (EOC) with the responsibility of providing a comprehensive review of 
professional development in South Carolina. In 1999, the EOC commissioned Policy Studies 
Associates to conduct this review. Specifically, the study was to describe and report on: 

® What professional development is offered; 
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® How the professional development is offered; 

® The support given to implement the skills acquired from professional development; and 

® How the professional development enhances the academic goals outlined in district and 

school strategic plans. 

A central goal of this review is to identify ways to make high-quality professional learning 
opportunities available for South Carolina educators, and to offer recommendations for state 
policymakers and program administrators, district and school leaders, and professional organizations 
with a stake in the reform efforts. 

Our review of professional development begins with a brief discussion of four characteristics of 
high-quality professional development. Next is an overview of the study design. We present the 
findings about the content, format, and governance of professional development available to South 
Carolina educators in the third section, and we discuss our conclusions and recommendations in the 
final section. There are two appendices. Appendix 1 is a discussion of the study design and 
methodology. Appendix 2 includes the four survey instruments administered for this study. 



Four Characteristics of High-Quality Professional Development 

Just as there is growing consensus about the importance of the professional development of 
teachers and principals, there is increasingly strong agreement about the characteristics of high-quality 
professional development. As Tom Corcoran (1995) and others have concluded, high-quality 
professional development challenges participants' intellect, adds to their skills and knowledge, enhances 
their contributions to the organization and climate of their schools, and leads to improvements in their 
practice. And, most important, it leads to increased student learning. 



There are four characteristics of high-quality professional development, which have informed 
the design of our study and the recommendations we offer. 1 

I. A focus on rigorous content knowledge and content-specific instructional practices. 

When professional development focuses on (a) the content that teachers are expected to 
teach, particularly as this content is articulated by the state and local standards and 



1 Other studies and essays have offered different lists of the characteristics of high-quality professional 
development, but most, if not all, of these lists focus on similar themes to define the elements of high-quality 
professional development. See, for example, “The essentials of effective professional development: A new 
consensus,” by Hawley and Valli (2000). 
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accountability systems, and (b) using appropriate instructional strategies, it is more 
likely to result in changes in instruction. Workshops and other kinds of training that 
merely inform teachers about standards and instructional strategies associated with them 
are typically not sufficient, by themselves, to ensure mastery or implementation. 
Similarly, professional development that focuses on generic instructional strategies 
without attention to content is unlikely to result in changes in instruction. 

2. Teacher and principal engagement as active learners and problem solvers. 

Professional learning opportunities have the greatest impact when they engage teachers 
and principals in learning activities that are directly related to their work and that help 
them solve problems that they confront. This characteristic also has important 
implications for the organization and governance of professional development. Because 
teachers and principals have valuable insights about what they need to learn, they 
should be actively involved in designing and planning professional development. 

3. Learning opportunities embedded in the daily work of teachers and principals. As 
Milbrey McLaughlin (1994) observed, “teachers professional development of the most 
meaningful son takes place not in a workshop or in discrete, bounded convocations, but 
in the context of professional communities-discourse communities, learning 
communities.” Activities such as peer observation, discussion groups, collaborative 
lesson planning, joint work on curriculum or school improvement teams, mentoring, 
and networking are all examples of job-embedded learning opportunities that can have a 
positive impact on practice. Opportunities for individual reflection and practice-often 
reflection and practice associated with skills presented in traditional workshops-can also 
have a positive impact on practice. Rather than being at odds with traditional training, 
sustained, job-embedded professional development provides a context in which the 
traditional activities and events can contribute to improved practice. 

4. Content derived from research and examples of best practice. Professional 
development is most effective when it provides access to the best research on what 
works and to the experience of successful practitioners. Effective professional 
development not only informs participants about what works, it also informs them about 
the conditions that facilitate or hinder success. In short, when the content of 
professional development is based on research and best practice, it contributes to 
teachers’ and principals’ ability to make informed, reliable choices about how to 
improve their work. 



Together, and as a definition of high-quality professional development, these characteristics 
have four important implications for policymakers and those responsible for planning, organizing, and 
conducting professional development. First, as the new South Carolina Professional Development 
Standards clearly demonstrate, these characteristics can inform the articulation of professional 
development standards. Second, these characteristics expand traditional visions of professional 
development by including activities that are job-embedded and often informal, as well as more familiar 
activities such as workshops, courses, and other kinds of training. Third, the focus on job-embedded 
professional development and professional development oriented to participants' definitions of problems 
and solutions mean that professional development is essentially a local, often school-based process. 
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Fourth, professional development is an ongoing process and not a series of events-although individual 
events such as workshops and similar activities can make important contributions to professional 
learning. 



Study Design 



This study was designed to provide a comprehensive portrait of professional development in 
South Carolina. As noted above, the design rested on a broad definition of professional development. 
For purposes of this study, professional development includes: 

Any professional learning activity that has the potential to enable teachers and principals to 
perform their work more effectively, including traditional activities (e.g., workshops, institutes, 
university coursework) and informal learning opportunities (e.g., teacher or principal networks, 
study groups, mentoring, collaborative projects with colleagues, independent study). 

The primary data collection activities included surveys of approximately 3,250 South Carolina 
Educators and case studies of professional development in ten South Carolina school districts. In 
addition, members of the study team interviewed staff in the South Carolina Department of Education 
(SCSDE) and reviewed a variety of documents on professional development programs and policies in 
South Carolina. Surveys and case studies were conducted in spring 2000. Interviews with SCSDE 
staff were conducted in fall 1999. 



Readers who are interested in reviewing all of the survey data collected for this study should 
contact the EOC directly to obtain electronic copies of the database. 



Surveys of South Carolina Educators 

We administered surveys to (1) stratified random samples of teachers and principals, 

(2) random samples of first-year annual contract teachers and induction year teachers, and (3) all 
district staff development coordinators. (See Appendix 1 for more information about the survey 
methodology.) The surveys asked respondents about the content and format of professional 
development, their assessment of the quality and usefulness of professional development, their role in 
the governance of professional development, and the extent to which their schools and districts are 
supportive environments for professional development. (See Appendix 2 for copies of the survey 
instruments.) Sample sizes and response rates for the surveys are displayed in Exhibit 1. 
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Exhibit 1 

Survey Sample Sizes and Response Rates 



Survey 


Sample Size 


Number of Surveys 
Returned and Completed 


Response Rate 


All Teacher 


1,692 


1,179 


70% 


Principal 


667 


491 


74% 


Induction Year and First Year Annual 
Contract Teachers 


800 


561 


70% 


Staff Development Coordinators 


87 


80 


92% 



Exhibit reads: The sample for the All Teacher survey is 1,692. 



The relatively high response rates to the surveys-70 percent or higher on each of the four surveys-lend a 
considerable degree of confidence to the survey findings. 



Case Studies of South Carolina School Districts 



The ten district case studies were intended to provide information about local professional 
development programs and policies, the governance of professional development, and how teachers, 
principals, and district staff and leaders viewed professional development as part of their work. (See 
Appendix 1 for more information about our approach to the case studies.) Data collection for the case 
studies included interviews with teachers, principals, staff development coordinators, and central office 
staff and administrators. In addition, the study team reviewed a variety of documents made available 
during the visits. The time and resources available for this study did not permit observations of 
professional development activities and programs in the case study districts. Case study reports are 
internal documents used for analysis and in preparing reports. 



Interviews with SCSDE Staff 

As part of the design and preparation for the surveys and case studies, the study team 
interviewed staff in the SCSDE who were responsible for a number of professional development 
programs and policies. These interviews focused on the rationale, design, and scope of various 
professional development activities for which the SCSDE has some responsibility. Interviews focused 
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on state-funded programs as well as those funded by the U.S. Department of Education and the 
National Science Foundation. 



Limitations of the Study 

Before turning to a discussion of the study findings, it is important to note two limitations to 
this study. First, although survey items and interview questions asked respondents to reflect on their 
professional learning opportunities during the 12 months prior to data collection and to comment on 
changes in their professional development over the past several years, the findings represent a portrait 
of a single point in time. The study did not examine any changes or patterns over time in professional 
development. Second, the study did not examine individual professional development programs in 
depth. Both the surveys and case studies focused on educators' perceptions of all of the professional 
development activities in which they participated. The surveys and interviews conducted during the site 
visits did include questions about specific examples of activities that teachers and principals considered 
to have been particularly useful, and the case studies did generate some descriptive information about 
individual professional development activities and programs. Nevertheless, a systematic review of 
content or format and follow-up with individual participants was beyond the scope of this study. 



Findings about Professional Development in South Carolina 

We turn now to a discussion of key findings about professional development in South Carolina. 
We begin by presenting findings about teacher and principal participation in professional development, 
the content and format of these activities, and teachers' and principals' assessments of the quality of 
these activities. Next, we review findings about the kinds of support and incentives that are available to 
encourage participation in professional development. Third, we discuss our findings and observations 
about the organization and governance of professional development. In the final part of this section, we 
present our findings about South Carolina's System for Assisting, Developing, and Evaluating 
Professional Teaching Performance Dimensions (ADEPT). 



Participation Patterns and the Content and Format of Professional Development 

South Carolina teachers report participating in professional development on a wide variety 
and large number of topics. (See Exhibits 2 and 3.) Even the least frequently reported topic, parental 



